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The Hamilton Naturalists' Club promotes public interest 
in the study, conservation and appreciation of our natural 
heritage. Meetings are held monthly from September to May 
inclusive, and visitors are always welcome. Outdoor field 
events are_scheduled for every month, and a complete listing 
of the entire season may be obtained from the membership 
director. 
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A WORD PRCI ; THE- PRESIDE NT 

It's spring, though at time of writing the remnants of the April 6th snow¬ 
storm are still visible. Flocks of robins, crackles and red-winged blackbirds 
seem tc be everywhere and it is delightful to hear the song sparrows singing as 
they establish territories. Pinter's snows wi 11 soon bo forgotten. 

Sincere thanks to Editor Marvin Grove for providing for us another season of 
varied, interesting and informative reading in The Pood Duck. This is no 
easy task but it has been made much easier by the numbers of interested members 
who have submitted articles and reports. Our hats off to all of you and our 
thanks. Please keep up the good work and keep Marvin's file full to overflowing 
for the 1982-83 season. 

To Edith Lawrence, typist; George North, Noteworthy Eire’s; Charlie Zimmer¬ 
man; mimeographer and Sheila Forbes, Col later; and to all who have turned out 
each month to assist Sheila in putting it all together - our SINCERE THANKS, 
ihe teamwork has been super. 

Ed. Ellis, Field Events Director, has a full roster of events planned for 
the spring and summer. I hope that you will fine' it possible to participate. 

Each outing is a learning experience and we thank all who are volunteering their 
time to provide the very necessary leadership. Ed. is now planning the Septem¬ 
ber 32- May 83 outings. Give him a call and offer to lead a hike to your 
favourite area. Don't wait to be asked. 

Marion Shivas, Sanctuary Director, has the lists of flora and. fauna of our 
two sanctuaries almost ready for the printer. Definite information re price,etc. 
should be ready by the May meeting. This has been a mammoth undertaking on 
Marion's part and the result will be a publication we will use with pride. 

Marion, once again you have gone far beyond the proverbial "extra mile". How 
can we ever thank you. 

John Olmsted, Conservation Director, has been keeping our views before the 
various levels of government. The-) plan for the Niagara Escarpment will not be 
finalized until 1983 and CONE (Coalition of the Niagara Escarpment) a non¬ 
profit, incorporated organization consisting of nine conservation and environ¬ 
mental groups and interested individuals has accomplished much these past three 
years but their hardest task will be ahead. Your executive voted $500.00 of HNC 
funds to support this dedicated group of people. 

The Hay meeting will be Member's Night. Barbara and Ian Reid will be on 
hand to welcome you. See you there. 

Have a Super Summer! Hazel Broker 
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NEW MEMBERS 

Mr. & Mrs. J. F. (John & Maria) Locke, 6 Faircourt Drive 
Stoney Creek, Ontario L8G 2J5 

firs. Lesley Race, 2054 Hal ton Place, Burl ington,0nt. L7R 1P7 

Dr. & Mrs. Brian C. Wilson, c/o O.C.F.,711 Concession St., 

Hamilton, Ont. L3V 1C3 

Mr. John L. Corcoran, 607 - 1275 Elgin St.. s Burlington,Ont. L7S lEz 



MIKUTSS 01 

April 13, 
Burlington 


GJ.'DZxi/.L ME3TIIJG OF TlZi u 

1982, at the Headquarters 
, Ontario at 8 p.m. _ 


.i'-LLYCd NATURAL!'; TJ 1 CLUB held on Tuesday 
Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 


iazel Broker, President, welcomed the approximately 80 members and guests, 
l SP , eC i a ; welco ™ e was extended to the many new members. Jo Harschnitz was 
hanked for acting as greeter. The foyer slides were provided by Haze: and 
consisted of pictures of flowers of the Hamilton area. 

contrJhnffV 6 ^ 118 WiU be a Members ' night and any member who wishes to 
contribute should contact the Program Director. 

It was announced that the Executive had voted to contribute $500. to 
CO.N.E.(Coalition on the Niagara Escarpment) to help its efforts to preserve 
the Escarpment. 

Members were urged to write letters to the Federal Minister of the Envir¬ 
onment, Mr. John Roberts, supporting his Ministry’s ’Baseline Study Interim 

Report on the Oshawa Second Marsh, and urging continued efforts to save the 
Marsh, 


^ hlvas » Sanctuary Director, spoke to the Meeting concerning the 

of thi S ia P n llCa n ’ tQ all ° W construc ti°n of 75 Trailer sites, by the owners 
? B ° y Scoat P r °Perty near our Spooky Hollow Sanctuary, Normandale. 

° opposing the rezoning application was presented to the membership. 

f? 1 ’ dUly m ° Ved 3nd seconded a nd carried unanimously. This 

resolution will be presented to theDelhi council. 

over ihl GUnn ’ ° Ur Sp6akeir ’ was introduced by Bill Crins. Dr. Gunn, 

and thi- was wenty years has managed to photograph the ’Orchids of Canada’ 
anci cniu was the subject of his talk. 


Dr. Gunn explained the taxonomic structure of orchids and how each orchid 
needs a specific fungus to provide nourishment for its seeds. Our native 
orchids are terrestial. Nine of the species are country wide and nine species 
grow north of the Arctic Circle but there are none on the Arctic Islands. 

Dr, Gunn's photographs of, and commentary on, orchids ranging from northern 
Newfoundland through the Maritimes, Ontario, across Canada to British Columbia and 
the Yukon, gave us an insight into their structure and beauty. The patience 
and perseverance of Dr, Gunn and his wife in locating andphotographing the 
plants was evident in the wonderful pictures we saw. 


Marion Shivas proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Gunn and Mrs. Gunn for their 
presentation. The beautiful pictures were a treat and an education. 

Refreshments after the meeting were provided by Charlie Zimmerman and 
Edith Lawrence. 

Barbara Reid, Secretary 


**************************** 


R.B.G, Spring Mi Idf lo wer Stud ies - Sa turdays, May 1, 29 

Field studies of early-flowering native plants. Along the trails behind 
the Children’s Garden there are south-facing slopes, where such species as 
Bloodroot, Blunt-lobed hepatica, and Early Saxifrage are often in bloom as early 
as May 1. The May 29 visit to Rock Chapel will not only provide an opportunity 
to see plants that flower later in the season, but also will feature some of the 
characteristic plants of cliffs and talus slopes, such as the native Purple 
Clematis, Green Violet, and Bladdernut. 

Come dressed for walking on the Trails. Birders are welcome to bring 
binoculars. Both walks start at 9:30 a.m. Meet Saturday May 1, at the Children’s 
Garden parking lot, and May 29 at Rock Chapel. James Pringle. 
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ST UDY URGES PORT FACILITIES SHOULD HOT EXPAND INTO OSHAWA SECOND MARSH 

(from"Vietland Alert"Vol.3 issue 2 , March 1982, Second 
Marsh Defence Association Inc. P.0. Box 762,Oshawa,Ont.11K 7MD) 

URGENT RESPOUSE NEEDED From time to time over the past two years, we have men- 
tioned that the federal Dept, of Environment(Environment Canada) have been 
conduction a study on Oshawa Second Marsh. Vie have been cooperating in this 
study to the best of our ability, and we are pleased to announce that the first 
report (Interim Report) has been completed. It was released on March 1. You 
can request a copy from Envir. Canada; ask for Oshawa Second Harsh Baseline 
Study, Interim Report . He have had an opportunity of reading the report 
thoroughly, and conclude that it is just short of excellent. The study team, 
led by G. Bangay, the author of the report (C.Cecile) the Dept, of Envir.,and 
the Minister(Hcn. John Roberts) are to be openly thanked and commended on their 
initiative, foresight and leadership. The report mirrors all of the concerns 
expressed by the SMDA and backs up claims by ourselves, the federal Dept., and 
the Ont. Min. of Natural Resources that have been made for several years. This 
report still has a few outstanding studies which are in the process of being 
completed, and they should be finished in late spring. In the meantime though, 
we deem this report as the most solid piece of information we have to date 
attesting to the workings and values (both social and biological) of Second 
Marsh. In that we have been urging both the Minister and his Department to 
undertake such a study we cannot allow its 1 completion to go unnoticed. He 
cannot stress the importance of your writing a letter or short note of support. 

It is imperative that every organization in support of the preservation of 
Second Marsh should write the Minister. Likewise, it is of the utm ost 
importance that every member and supporter of SMDA should also write to the 
Minister. In this case, every letter counts. The decision to conduct the study, 
the willingness to release the study and the future negotiations to see a. just 
settlement are very clearly dependant on your writing . We must , if nothing 
else convey a response that reflects the feelings of all wetland proponents. 

It must be viewed by the politicians as a politically wise move their part. 

If we ever expect to see Second Marsh saved, if we ever hope to see any 
acceleration on the part of the federal government in preservation of wetlands 
anywhere, we must write: now . Please do not put this off . At the first real 
sign of a breakthrough, we must not allow our euphoria to overshadow our aims 
and objectives. Mow is not the time to become complacent or suffer from apathy. 
We have reason to be thankful! in this report; convey your thanks to the lion . 
Minister . We must flood the minister with mail. 

Please write: Hon. John Roberts, Minister, Environment Canada, Parliament 

Bldgs. Ottawa. 

Please write now , and urge your friends to support as well. 

Every single letter is of prime importance ; v/e must act now. Do not delay 

In addition to identifying the problems with 2nd Marsh, the report also suggests 
ways to rectify the problems. This entails cooperative efforts on the part of 
all levels of government. If the federal DOE are to lead in this effort they 
need your support . 

>1 <>\< >!< >'(■ ^ >;< % ff. ,|]< j[< .'[< ^ j,< # 

R.B.G. SUNDAY MORNING BIRD WALKS 

Sundays, May 2, 16, 30. Meet at Cherry Hill Gate at 7°. 00 a.m. 

Follow the spring migration and the establishment of nesting 
territories at two-week intervals through May. Hendrie Valley 
provides many opportunities to observe birds of contrasting 
habitats from excellent viewing points. Staff and guests^ 
co-ordinator James Pringle. 
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SATURDAY, HAY 1, 1982 - 9:30 a.m. "HAINFLEET BOG" 

Rattle around the bog with George. This is a unique area in southern 
Ontario. Meet at Bartlett Road exit off east bound Q.E.W.(East Grimsby). 
Bring lunch. 

Leader: George Meyers Grimsby 1-945-4217 


SUNDAY, MAY 9, 1982 - 8:00 a.m. to noon "BEGINNER BIRD HIKE " 

At Christie Outdoor Education Centre. Our first Beginner's Hike was a 
great success: sc we will be having another hike to help us identify the 
warblers and other bird species. Bird Field Guides and Binoculars will be 
supplied for those who require them. Meet at 8 a.m. at the University 
Plaza Parking Lot in Dundas (next to Miracle Hart) 

Leader: John Heaslip Dundas 627-3280 

SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1982 at 8:30 a.m. - "SHORT HILLS " 

See the Short Hills bloom this spring. Bring a friend to our Sanctuary. 

Meet at Mountain Plaza, Fennel A Upper James in Hamilton, Bring lunch. 
Leaders: Ian & Barbara Reid Dundas 628-8329 

SUNDAY, MAY 16, 1982 - 9:00 a.m. -"PHOTOGRAPHIC HIKE TO TWISS HOODS " 

Corns and exolore the Twiss Woods and Crawford Lake areas with your camera 
and tripod. Meet at R.E.G, Headquarters parking let 9:00 a.m. Bring lunch. 
Leaders: Ed. Ellis Burlington 639-2091 Dave Bruton Hamilton 383-9808 

SUNDAY, MAY 30, 1982 - 8:30 a.m. - "FLOWERS AT SPOOKY HOLLOW" 

Explore our own Sanctuary in Norfolk County in Sprino. Bring lunch. Meet at 
Mountain Plaza, Fennel & Upper James in Hamilton where we will form a car 
pool and meet our leader. 

Leader: Bruce Duncan Caledonia 1-765-3322 


SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1982 - 9in0 a.m. - FUSLINCH WETLANDS 

Spring wildflowers. Bring waterproof footwear and a lunch.Meet at parking 
lot at Dundurn Castle 9 a.m. 

Leader: Dave Bradley Hamilton 522-2936 

SUNDAY, J ULY 18, 1982 - 9:00 a.m - THIS HOODS POND 

Note this hike was scheduled for July 11 but fs now changed to July 18,1982. 
Summer wildflowers, maybe even a special flower. Bring waterproof footwear 
and your lunch. Meet at parking lot at bottom of steep hill on Twiss Road, 
Leader: Ron Hepworth 632-7C94 Burlington 

SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1982 -8:30 a.m. TAQUAHYAH AND ROCK POINT CONSERVATION AREAS 
Let's look at shore birds and learn about some of their habits from Bruce 
Duncan. Meet at Taquanyah Nature Centre.Follow signs off Hwy.3 west of 
Cayuga. Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Bruce Duncan Caledonia 1-7S5-3322 


SATURDAY, SEPT . k> 1982, 9 :00 a.m . BEVERLY FIELDS AND WETLANDS 
Explore Beverly fields and wetlands for ferns and early 
fall wildflowers. Meet at M.T+C. yards at Peters Corners, 
Hwys„ 8 and 52, 

Leaders Hazel Broker Hamilton 527-0333 
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WEDNESDAY NIGHT HIKES - 1982 

WEDNESDAY, MAY % 3 1982 - 6:30 p.m.-HAZEL BROKER & ART RUNNELS - (Hamilton 527-0333) 
Meet at Battlecreek Park, Stoney Creek, Ontario. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 12, 1982 - 6:30 p.m - JIM PRINGLE - (Hamilton 527-1158 ) 

Meet it R.P.G. Nature Centre, Old Guelph Road - hike to Culls Point 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1982 - 6:30 p.m. - BILL GILMOUR - (Hami l ton - 522-2064 ) 

Meet at Rock Chapel Parking Lot - tree ft shrub identification. 

WEDNESDAY, HAY 26, 1982 - 6;30 p.m. - MARY & NORM POMFRET - (Hamilton 335-2005 ) 
Meet at Hwy.25(Bronte Rd.) ft Upper diddle Road 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1982 - 6:30 p.m, - PETER THOEM - (Grimsby 1-945-3388 ) 

Meet at Elm St. next to the L.C.G.O. store in Grimsby,0nt. Bird ft plant 
hike(possible house finches to be seen) 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1902 - 6:30 p.m. - IAN ft BARBARA REID - (Pundas 628-8329 ) 

Meet at Hamilton Region Conservation Authority's Woodend Workshop Park1 ing 
Lot, Mineral SDrings Road in Ancaster. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 19G2 - 6:30 p.m. - SHIRLEY KLEMEHT - Durlington 336-5433 ) 
Meet at Rock Chapel Parking Lot 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE. 23, 1982 - S:3Q p.m, - RON HEPWORTK - (Burlington 632-7G94 ) 

Meet at o.e.W. A Guelph Line Rd. Car Pool Parking LetI “Hike in Cedar 
Springs Road area. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1932' - 6:30 p.m. - SARAH WOOD - (Ancastor' G48-4845 ) 

Meet at end of Artaban RdA (off Old Ancaster Rd.)»hike the Merrick Field 
Centre area. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1982 - 6:30 p.m. - DEAN GUGLER - (Hamilton 528-7169) 

Meet at Christie Conservation area-Crooks Hollow Road Parking area 
behind old mill. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 1962 - 6:00 p.m. - DAVE BRADLEY - (Hamilton 522-2936 ) 

Note: Special Time for this hike . Meet at R.B.G. Headquarters parking 
lot at 6 p.m. We will explore the Walkers Line north of Derry Rond. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 21, 1982 - 6:30 p.m. - HAZEL BROKER - (Hamilton 527-0333 ) 

Meet at Albion Falls Parking Lot, Mountain Grow Blvd. Walk into King's Forest. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, 1902 - 6:30 p.m. - HAZE L PROKER - (Hamilton 527 - 0333 ) 

Meet at A & P Park!ng lot at the corner of Centennial Parkway ft Barton 
Street to explore the Van Wagner's Beach area. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1982 - 6:30 p.m. - DEAN GUGLER - (Hamilton 528-7169 ) 

Meet at Parking lot on Sulphur Springs Road next to Sulphur Creek,Ancaster. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 11, 1982 - 6:30 P.m. - BILL CRIMS - (Mississauga 1-27C-7093 ) 

Meet at Cherry Hill Gate to explore Hendrie Valley. 


WEDNESDAY, A(JG. 18, 1982 - 6:30 p.m. - GRIJCE MACKENZIE - (Free!ton 659-7328 ) 
Meet at Brock Rd. ft Hwy. #97 to explore the Knight property near Freel ton. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 25, 1982 - 6:30 p.m. - BARRY CHERRIERE - (Hamilton 560-7476 ) 
fleet at Dundas Hydro Station. Bird Hike in this area. 

S'^ >!<>!<£>!< He 
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Spend a weekend exploring the Bruce Peninsula with Dave Bradley(522-2936) 
and Hazel Broker (527-0333). Accommodation and food will be the responsibility 
of each participant. Some may prefer to camp and Cyprus Lake Provincial Park 
would be a central location. Others may prefer the comforts of a motel or lodge. 
The choice is yours. 

On Saturday, June 5th - meet at the corner of Highway 6 and Dyer's Bay 
Road at 9 a.m. Bring food for lunch and dinner and come prepared to spend 
the day enjoying the amazing variety of wildflowers and ferns that grow on the 
fabulous Bruce Peninsula. There will be lots of birds too to test your identi¬ 
fication skills. Bring camera, binoculars, insect repellent and waterproof 
footwear. Be prepared for all kinds of weather. 

Sunday's itinery will also be a busy one and will take you into new loca¬ 
tions. Meeting place will be announced on June 5th. 

Please let Dave & Hazel know by May 21st if you plan to participate in this 
weekend outing. 

************** ************ 

For further information about Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
programmes and activites contact: 

President - Hazel Broker, 52 Paisley Ave. S., 

Hamilton L8S 1V3 telephone 527-0333 
Membership Secretary - Barry Cherrlere, 506 - 575 
Queenston Rd.,Hamilton L8K 1K1 

telephone 560-7476 
Field Events Director - Ed. Ellis, 904 - 20 North 
Shore Blvd.W.,Burlington L7T 1A1 

telephone 639-2091 

************************** 

MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 

Time MONDAY MAY 10 , 1982 at 8 p.m . 

Place Royal Botanical Gardens Centre 

680 Plains Road West, Burlington 

"MEMBER.S 1 NIGHT" - Short presentations of 
their interests in natural history by Club 
Members. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP & REFRESHMENTS 
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THE LINDEN TREE 

by H. Emery 

What a lovely sounding name, much sweeter than its other names of basswood or 
lime-tree. Basswood is actually a corruption of bast-wood which refers to bast, 
fibres from the inner bark which were used in the making of cord and mats. 

The linden is an interesting tree, one of my favourites. Its numerous trunks 
with light gray bark, its large heart-shaped leaves and its highly perfumed 
yellowish flowers make it easily recognized. The five-petaled flowers hang in 
clusters on a stem growing from the middle of what looks like a^ long thin leaf 
but is called a bract. They produce a round woody pea-sized fruit. The fragrant, 
flowers with copious supply of nectar attract swarms of bees. What a sight and 
sound! Try to purchase some basswood honey. It's good. 

It is also interesting to note that the wooden frames for the honey comb are 
made of basswood. The wood of the linden is valued because of its light colour 
and weight; it is easily carved. The famous Grinling Gibbons used linden for his 
delicate carvings. It is used to make small articles, piano keys, drawing boards, 
boxes and lamp bases. 

Linden has given its name to people and places; Linnaeus, the founder of 
modern botany, Lindley, Liridhurst, Lindfield, Linden Beach is near Kingsville, 
Ontario. It is mentioned in the works of Chaucer, "Be ay of chere as light as 
life on linde", and in Shakespeare's Tempest, "All prisoners sir, in the line- 
grove. . 

This summer find a linden tree. Stop and admire. 

1 • ( i ( ' ■ '' • I ',.(••' . • , '. , r < „ ' . .ip'*, • 
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THE LINDEW TREE 

Beside the old stone fountain. 

There stands a Linden Tree; 

Beneath its spreading branches, 

Glad dreams have come to me. 

Upon its bark I chiselled 
Dear names so long ago, 

I sought its peace and gladness, 

I sought its peace and woe. 

Tonight a homeless wanderer, 

I passed the Linden Tree; 

Its waving branches nodding, 

It seemed to speak to me; 

Come weary heartsick comrade. 

Beneath my shadow rest. 

When earthly strife or sorrow 
Shall ne'er thy heart molest. 

An icy wind was blowing 
So sharply in my face, 

I could not stay nor linger 
Beneath that resting place. 

But wandering ever onward. 

Strange voices seemed to say, 

"Come back thou weary comrade; 

Come, rest thee on thy way." 

(Old Gorman poem by Mueller set to music by Schubert) 



SOU THWESTERN ONTARIO ELECTRICITY TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 

by Ian Reid 

In late April or early May the nex^s media 'will probably report the decision 
of che Consolidated Hearings Board concerning Ontario Hydro's application for 
permission to construct a 500 KV transmission line from the Bruce Nuclear Power 
Development to the London area. Readers of the Wood Duck may be interested to 
know some of the background information to this plan. 

ihe Hamilton Naturalists Club was represented in one of the five "working 
groups" which were convened by Ontario Hydro to study and comment on alter¬ 
native plans for such a transmission line. These working groups were composed 
of representatives from various interested organizations (agricultural, environi-.. 
mental, municipal etc,), and each group had six or seven evening meetings during 
the Summer and Fall of 1981. In the Ancaster Group your Club was represented by 
Edward Ellis and myself, and one or both of us was present at each meeting. 

The six plans put forward by Ontario Hydro were compared on technical and 
economic grounds and also from the point of view of land use and environmental 
considerations, Before long it became clear that the choice was really between 
two plans. The working groups nearly all favoured Plan M5, with Plan Ml as 
second, choice. Some of the other plans, by the way, would involve another trans¬ 
mission line between Milton and Caledonia, xtfhich might cross the Beverly Swamp. 

Plan M5 involves a single circuit 500 KV line between Bruce and the Essa 
Transformer Station (T.S.) near Barrie, in addition to two single circuit 500 
KV lines from Bruce south to London; and this plan seemed to have some techno¬ 
logical and financial advantages. Plan Ml consists of one double circuit 500 KV 
line from Bruce to London, but would also require a single circuit 500 KV line , 
between London and the Middleport T.S. near Caledonia, thus providing S.W. 

Ontario with a new link with the Nanticoke coal-fired gerating station. Both 
these plans involve transmission lines through prime agricultural land between 
Bruce and London, but the double circuit line of Plan Ml would need only one set 
of towers. Another environmental advantage of Ml over M5 is that it would not 
require a line crossing the Niagara Escarpment between Bruce and Barrie, For 
these reasons both Ed. and I favoured Ml over M5, and we were quite pleasantly 
surprised when Ontario Hydro made the decision to apply for Plan Ml at the 
January - March Joint Hearings of the Environmental Assessment Board and the 
Ontario Municipal Board. 

*********************yf********* 

1982 SPRING WATCI-I 

by Ron Hepworth 

The expected recovery in the present late spring season has been slow in 
arriving due, in part, to the record cold snap thrown at us in early April. The 
4-day sequence of below freezing weather from April 4-7 has not been known since 
1879 and 1881, probably setting a new record for this area. 

Nevertheless, spring is progressing nicely though still somewhat late. 
Ilepatica were just beginning to stir around April 12 and should be in bloom by the 
time you receive this issue. In the Bronte area some spring "firsts" include 
the first chorus frogs heard on April 11/12 and silver maple opening on April 9. 
Art Runnels reported 4 plants of coltsfoot in bloom on March 23 near Snake Road 
on the RBG's Snowberry Trail. This appears to be a very early occurrence in view 
of everything else being late. At Bronte, coltsfoot was still in bud as of Apr.12. 

The weather outlook for May is above normal during the first and last third 
but cool at mid-month. So there is still a chance that spring can get back to 
normal during May. 



THE GYRFALCON 1 S ESCAPE ? 

In the December 1981 issue of the Wood Duck, we ran a story 
about the export of gyrfalcons from the Northwest Territories. 

Along with any letters of protest that may have been sent 
by our members and others, John Olmstead, Conservation Director 
for the Hamilton Naturalist's Club ? wrote to the two governments 
involved expressing club views. Both replied. 

John Roberts, Minister, Environment Canada, claims exemption 
from any responsibility in the matter, although his officials 
"are concerned" he says, and have urged the Northwest Territories 
wildlife Service to conduct a gyrfalcon population survey before 
any capture permits are issued in the future. 

Export permits for gyrfaicons are issued by the government 
of the Northwest Territories because "the gyrfalcon is under the 
jurisdiction of that government",Mr. Roberts says. 

Mr. Richard W. Nerysoo. Minister, Department of Renewable 
Resources, Northwest Territories advised in his reply that the 
program to capture the gyrfalcons was"unsuccessful", non were 
taken."for several reasons including inclement weather", he said. 

It is unfortunate that birds of prey are not included in the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act, and fall under the control of 
the provinces and territories. Any change in this act would 
require the unanimous consent of these governments, according 
to Mr. Roberts. 

# # * * >jO{< * >!< 4: j{c % jji >!< * % # >}; ^ ;{< 

BIRDS UP CLOSE WITH THE R.B.G. 

Saturday, May 15, 9»30 a.m. at the Nature Centre. 

This is a unique opportunity to observe and photograph birds 
at close range while the techniques of catching and banding 
migratory birds are demonstrated. Len Simser. 

A WALK THROUGH THE GILMOUR TREE AND SHRUB COLLECTION 

WITH THE R.B.G. 

Saturday,May 29, 2;00 p.m. at the Nature Centre. 

This special exhibit of Ontario native trees and shrubs has 
been generously supported by Mr. Bill Gilmour, a Hamilton Business¬ 
man and naturalist. The walk will feature the newly published 
interpretive guide to the native trees Ontario trees. In all 
cases summer foliage will be present and in some cases the flowers 
as well. John Lamoureux. 

* * * * * * >!< >!< -i< >!< * * £ * * * * * * * 

COLLATORS FOR APRIL AND MAY 

The collators for the April Wood Duck were 2 Joan Peters, 

Jack Peters, Jo Harschnitz, Jim Dowall, Carmen Duarte, and 
Joan Forbes. For the May issues Bruce Duncan, Bob Docring, 

Dianne Sherry, Norm Ralston, Laurel North, Hazel Broker and 
Joan Forbes. Our thanks to all of these people. 

Printing of the Wood Duck is done each month by Charley 
Zimmerman, typing by Edith Lawrence and special courier service 
by Louise Elder. Sheil Forbes generously provides the use of 
her home and other services for the collating each month. What 
would we do without thorn? Our special thanks . 
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PARTIAL LIST OF P LANTS FOUND ON THE PREMISES 

OF MAITLAND RIVER BIRD OBSERVATORY 

skunk cabbage . by John B. Mil&s 

virgin's bower (C. virginiana) (cont't from April issue) 

white snakeroot (Eupatorium rugcsum) 
ninebark 
red maple 
ash: black 
white 
red 

turtlehead 

marsh pennywort (HYdrocotyle americana) 

Scutellaria lateriflora (mad-dog skullcap) 

S. epi1 obiifolia 
white vervain 
blue vervain 

X lizard's tail (Saururus) 

Michigan lily 

Spikenard (Aralia racemosa) 

X Indian Plantain (C. tuberosa) 

Canada Elder 
fringed loosestrife 

Anemone virginiawa (incl. A. riparia) (thimbleweed) 
rough bedstraw (G. asprellum) 

Pi lea (richweed, clearweed) 

Clintonia 

Hypericum punctatum (spotted St. John's wort) 

X H. mutilum 
helleborine 

bugleweed (L. uniflorus) 
blue beech 

field horsetail (E. arvense) 

Prenanthes alba 
early meadow rue 
tall meadow rue 

pagoda dogwood (alternate leaved d.) 
red osier d. 

frost grape (V. riparia) 

Angelica atropurpurea 

Rudbeckia laciniata (green-headed coneflower) 
swamp buttercup 
X twinleaf 
butternut 
ginger 

Jack-in-the-pulpit 

tall enchanters nightshade (C. quadrisulcata) 
creeping butter cup (R. repens) 
blue conosn 
hackberry 

Echinocptis (squirting cucumber) 

moneywort 

nannyberry 

starry false Solmon's seal 
herb Robert 
white elm 

Epi1 obi urn glandulosum 

Glechoma (ground ivy, creepinc Charlie) 

Circaea canadensis (enchanter T s nightshade) 

(cont'd. next page) 
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PARTIAL LIST OF PLANTS FOUND ON THE PREMISES 
OF MAITLAND RIVER BIRD OBSERVATORY 
forget-me-not (M. scirpoides) 
hedge nettle (Slachys palustris) 

Bedens connata (beggar's ticks) 

B. cernua (nodding bur marigold) 

Rumex obtusifo'lius (blunt-leaf dock) 
evening primrose (0. biennis) 

Spartina pectinata (cord grass) 

Veronica anagallis-aquatica (water pimpernel) 

Indian hemp 

willows: Salix interior (sandbar w.) 

S. rigida (hearleaf w.) 

S. discolor (large pussy w.) 
cattail (T. latifolia) 
golden ragwort (S. aureus) 
mountain blackberry 
red raspberry 

Banoderma tsugae - hemlock shelf fungus 
swamp milkweed 

Violacucullata (marsh blue violet) 

VT i ricognita ~Tlarge-1 eaved violet) (the stemless white one) 
scouring rush (E. hymale) 
purple avens 

Carex pendunculata (a sedge) 

toothwort (petter-root) 

cut-leaved toothwort 

common strawberry 

dog's tooth violet (trout-lily) 

white trout-1ily 

A11iurn canadensa (wi1d gar!ic) 

wood anemone 

leek 

Viola conspersa (dog violet) 

V_. sororia (wooly blue violet) 1 plant 
Serviceberries: A. laevis (red leaves early) 

A.wiegandii-sanguinea=interio(downy leaves early) 

black raspberry 

Salix gracil is - petiolaris (basket willow) 

S. bebbiana (beaked willow) 
smooth yellow violet 

Barbara vulgaris (yellow ricket,winter cress,bitter cress) 

blooriroot 

nodding triIlium 

dame's rocket 

red baneberry 

goldthread 

dotted hawthorn (C. punctata) 

Mountain maple hard Maple Hemlock White Cedar 

Bassv/ood Iron Wood Yellow Birch Yew 

Blue eyed Grass Maiden hair Fern White Trillium Red Trillium 

Water Hemlock 

X on Argus & White's lists of rare plants of Ontario ('76 & 'll) 
or the Ont. version of the list of rare Canada plants by Hershaw, 
Morton, & Venn ('76) 

ft. R - (V MOOM-HQUR NATURE WALKS 

Tuesdays and Thursdays, May 4,6,11,13,18,21,25,27. 

(weather permitting) 12:10 p.m. sharp. Details,phone 527-1158 
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THE BOTTOM Or THE BARREL 
an excerpt from 
ARCTIC OIL 

The Destruction the North 

by John Livingston* 
continued from April Issue 

Fear of Change 

It may seem paradoxical that the conservative nature of evolutionary inno¬ 
vation is also the source cf all of the 'success stories' that eventually 
become new beings. We may be sure, however, that it was fear of the change 
represented by the quickly drying air that drove the moist-skinned lungfish 
to squirm his way overland. The old way of life was threatened. Today, the 
slowly but inexorably diminishing, finite world supply of oil is a threat 
that is closing in on the industrial monoculture. We can expect it to stop 
at nothing inits frenzied conservative drive to keep everything just as it 
is now - or just as it was yesterday. And the momentum of that drive will 
become so fierce that whatever may have to be 'sacrificed' for its satisfac¬ 
tion will be little enough to pay - especially if it issomething so remote 
uninhabited and presenetly useless as the Arctic. 

I he possibility of freezing in the dark represents a change few of us 
would care to experience. The fear of an empty gas tank carries equal fore¬ 
boding - perhaps more. It seems reasonable to expect that the petroleum in¬ 
dustry and its blood brethren in politics and government will not be at pains 

dispel those fears, because the greater the anxiety that builds among the 
public the greater will be the likelihood of the industry being able to 
further postpone the realization cf its greatest fear, which is of a change 
in the structure cf economic power. Such a change would represent an upheaval 
of its environment such as the industrial monoculture has never undergone in 
its evolutionary career, and might not be able to tolerate. 

Everyone knows that it is ridiculously easy ^or the cynical to work on 
the conservative fear of change that is in all of us. Demagogues, populists, 
fundamentalists and parents have always done it. In our time industry and 
government do it also. And they work hard at it, because if they fail to 
persuade the nublic to the brink of paralytic fear, then the industrial way 
of life - the old way of doing things - could vanish with little trace. It 
would be a cruel and eviscerating blow to the 'development ethic'. 

The urban-industrial way of doing thinos depends entirely on growth. Expan¬ 
sion is both its goal and its means, without expansion it must collapse. It 
is quite literally insatiable:, it cannot stop. Like the unfortunate who is 
hooked on drugs, the monoculture must always have more, because yesterday's 
dose- is insufficient today. It must manufacture more this year than 
last, more next year than this. The growth of production depends on the 
growth of Consumption. • If the public does not 'consume' more fabricated 
commodiin'es this year than last, and more next year than this, a shuddering 
paroxysm of fear moves through the entire political-industrial structure. 

A si owing-down of the economy (which means even a temporary faltering in 
the public appetitic for commodities) is a signal mere ominous than any earth 
tremor, a sign more forbiddinr, certainly, than any faint far-off stirring 
of the dogs of war. 

But it goes even deeper. To entertain its chronic paranoia the monoculture 
does not even need a real and present shortening cf the public hunger; it 
fears even the idea of change in the escalation of the production-consumption 
spiral. • It fears even the abstract concept of alternatives, because growth is 
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The Bottom of the Barrel (conti nued) 

more than a desire, more even than a basic need. It is an article of aith 
and an Ideology. The ideology of the urban-industrial monoculture dreads to 
its bone marrow the merest notion of alternative directions for contemporary 
society. So 'conservative' (in the evolutionary sense) is the drive to 
maintain the status quo that its defence is mounted not with mere vigour or 
anger, but with religious fervour. 

Incidentally, the reader will understand that none of this has anything 
whatever to do with 'political'ideology in the usual sense. The belief in 
growth is an industrial, not a political, phenomenon. So massive and pervasive 
is the blind acceptance of the industrial imperative that it is shared virtu¬ 
ally without reservation by every conventional ideology in the political 
spectrum, whether social it, state capitalist or private capitalist, whether 
democratic or theocratic, liberal or tyrannical. It is shared across the 
industrialized world, and thanks to the successful proselytizing of both 
major power blocs, across the undernrivileged would-be-industrialized world 
as well. 

As we have seen, the Inuit and other native peoples of the north also fear 
change - and with reason. Every day of their lives they can see the impli¬ 
cations for their cultures of the insatiability of the urban-industrial machine. 
The fear is amply justified; they know their own cultures and they know the 
monoculture. At least in theory, they still have a choice between them. 

Their fear is that the choice may be more apparent than real, and that there 
may no longer be any alternative to absorption. 

Fear for the rest of us is grounded in the fact that we can perceive no 
option at all. Our accumulated tradition has done its work so well that 
it is impossible for most of us even to conceive of optional ways of doing 
things, with the result that we fear any change. 

So it is that the combination of an inherent conservative drive to maintain 
the status quo with a commitant drive to grow and expand will cause our. 
society to do whatever is necessary in order to go on doing the same thing s it 
has done since the Industrial Revolution. The industrial expansionist 
ideology (the 'development ethic') will continue its ravenous consumption 
so long as there is petroleum, or some substitute, to propel it. Every last, 
usable drop must be extracted; that is what resources are for. Any fundamental 
alternative would be too frightening tc think about. 

Northern Perceptions- 

Alternative ways of doing things are frightening enough, but alternative 
perceptions of things are downright terrifying. Perceiving gees on inside 
our individual heads, and we have a very deep, vested interest in what we 
receive into inventory. It would be bad enough to have to watch things changing 
right in front of our eyes, but it would be tantamount to self-destruction 
were we to discover that there actually are ways of seeing fundamental things 
other than the ways in which we were taught to see them. The missionary is 
just as afraid to let dancing pagan goblins enter his personal universe as 
his victim is to part with them. Optional perceptions can be very disquieeting 
which is part of the reason that most members of a culture tend tc perceive 
the same things in essentially the same ways. Safety in numbers; danger in 
being different. 

It is very easy - too easy - for us to impute to the oil and gas industry a 
vision of the Arctic that is rooted in sheer greed. No doubt there is some of 
that, perhaps much, but the industrial perception of the Arctic rises from 
othercollections of images that are not unique to the oil and gas industry, 
or to the technocrats, or to anyone else. Such perceptions are the very 
fabric cf our 'way of life'. 
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The Bottom of the Barrel (continued) 

Very few of.us are not full-time participants in the advancement of what 
political scientist William Leiss calls the 'imperialism of human needs', or of 
what Marx described as the 'fetishism of commodities',. In our society,the 
vast and overwhelming majority of our needs are exoressed in terms of fabri¬ 
cated commodities, for which we look to industry. The needs of industry very 
quickly become our needs. (We don't merely 'want' the new microwave oven or 
the new outdoor barbecue; we need them. And industry needs fuel and raw 
materials in order to deliver the goods.) If industry's need for these things 
becomes desperate enough, then perhaps we will come around in our perceptions 
the Arctic. In other words, we'll cave in for the sake of our 'way of 
life 1 , telling ourselves perhaps we can 'minimize' the damacie to the north 
after all. 

There are many perceptions of the far north; some of us carry optional 
pictures, but most are deeply ingrained. At a very primitive level there is 
the arctic 'wasteland'. Much of the northern land is indeed rocky and 
apparently barren and empty, which means that it can be seen as a waste 
becaiiSve.it is not contributing its fair share to industrial human progress. 

Or, as in the biblical sense, it can be seen as a land which has not as yet 
been enhanced by the hand of God through the tools of man, and brought into 
fruitful domestic production. Either way, the land is clearly wasted, and 
wastelands are net merely frightening, but repugnant. .Such lands are 'wild'- 
intractable, uncontrollable, untamed, dangerous. They are wildernesses in 
the strictest Old Testament sense of the word. 

Fear, resentment, and even hatred of wilderness is deep in the cultural 
heritage of white.North Americans, especially those of Puritan or Calvinist 
origin. To the.pioneer, nature was an implacable and unrelenting foe, and 
that tradition is very much alive today. Its origins lie in the Renaissance 
marriage of Christianity and science toward the conquest of nature through 
human reason and technology. The North American varieties of Protestantism 
adapted it to.the pioneer purpose, and later it became the keystone of the 
edirice that is industrial civilization. Very early on, the conquest of 
nature was seen not.merely as right and proper, but as a. fundamental Christian 
duty. The subjugation of nature in the interest of humankind was a mission. 

It still is. 

More recently the focus has narrowed somewhat. The wastelands of the 
world.(those areas not. yet populated by man) havo come to be seen not so much 
as being in the future service of all of humankind, but of industrialized 
humankind. Industry perceives both an absolute right and a solemn duty to 
'develop' such wastelands, wherever in the world they may be. That is why, 
as we have pointed out earlier, Inuit uses of the land were and are perceived 
as incomplete, wasteful, and primitive. If a land is not used by industry, 
then it is not being used at all. This ocrcention of the arctic wilderness 
is widespread. 

All of us at.one time or another have heard someone say, perfectly 
seriously, "Yes, it's striking and awesome, and all that, but-there's nothing 
there!" And in the eye of that individual beholder, there isn't anything 
there. This problem is further compounded by the fact that vast stretches of 
apparent emptiness are in many ways threatening and thus call for prompt and 
final subdual. Wilderness wasteland 'is a deep and ugly affront to the imperi¬ 
alistic mission of industry, and it must be ’civilized' together with whatever 
human (to say nothing of non-human) inhabitants it may have. The hicher 
Christian purpose is, after all, the higher purpose. 

Industrialized civilization is assumed to be the natural and necessary 
(preordained) direction of mankind. It follows that wilderness is even more 
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than a bothersome hindrance. If industrial civilization is the predetermined 
course of man, then wilderness is unnatural; it is an evolutionary anomaly. 

To be wild is tc be the opposite of civilized. To be non-industrialized is to 
be primitive (at an earlier stage of evolution). To be different is to be 
foreign s strange, tjreatemomg/ 

Wild, unmolested nature is characterized by diversity, variety, hetero¬ 
geneity. These, by definition, are the polar opposites to the monoculture. 
Anything so radically different from industrial civilization stands directly 
in the path of world conquest, which is the ultimate goal of industrial 
growth. Thus wilderness comes to be perceived as more than a waste, more 
than an unpleasant and even dangerous anomaly. It becomes the very personi¬ 
fication of amorality - which is the antithesis of progress. 

Most adherents of the religion of industrialization deal with their cru¬ 
sade as expeditiously and efficiently as possible in order to get on with 
the greater good. There are still others among us, however, who cherish the 
good sporting tradition of honour and respect, even heroism, between well- 
matched adversaries. For these, wilderness is a test- a noble opponent 
worthy of one's mettle - of whom the vanquishing is its own reward. It must 
be conquered, like Everest, Simply because it is there, in all of its 
silent austerity, waiting for the ultimate struggle. There is much popular 
writing and film-making around this theme, and it is also resorted to in 
many industrial films and other productions. The nobility of the conquered - 
sometimes a wild river or cataract brought into servitude for hydroelectric 
power - confers implicit laurels upon the conqueror. 

The perceived rightness of the industrial cause is expressed in a multi¬ 
tude of ways. Even in the 1980s the image of 'the frontier', in all its 
romatic trappings, lives. As used in North America (its roots are unmistak¬ 
ably British), the frontier stereotype connotes much more than distant boun¬ 
daries. It carries a vivid note of challenge. Frontiers are there for one 
very good and simple reason - for. brave and gritty men tc brind down, to open, 
to breach, to vanquish. A frontier is an opportunity for those who have the 
raw courage and endurance to tackle it. The faint-hearted need not apply. 

This mystique also oersists in cur time, albeit mere subtly than in the old 
days, but it is still very much alive. 

In contrast, those who see sporting contests, frontiers and crusades as a 
bit old-fashicned in the space age, and who prefer to demonstrate the human 
power over nature by way of rational plans, charts and quantitative analys is 
have a perception of the north that is entirely without the primitive raw 
colouring of emotion. The technocrat coolly and objectively looking upon 
the frozen north feels no resentment, no greed, no anger, no involvement, no 
challenge - save to his technique. He perceives the distant wasteland as a 
'tabula rasa', a blank sheet of drafting paper awaiting its destiny. It is 
without identity, without purpose, without meaning, until its form and function 
can be expressed in a design for management. Without a strategy for its future 
development, it simply does not exist. That which is not. rationally planned 
is nothing. 

The diametric opposite to the self-controlled technocrat is the unabashed, 
totally emotional (and nroud of it) person who perceives the Arctic as an 
irreplaceable part of 'our natural heritage', which must be preserved for the 
knowledge, aesthetic appreciation, inspiration and enjoyment of future gener¬ 
ations of Canadians. This metaphor is widely used by park planners and conser- 
vvationists. Thinking of the north as a kind of family heirloom, rather like 
great-grandmother's diamond ring, to be treasured and appreciated and guarded, 
but especially to be possessed by a series of grateful descen¬ 
dants, has its own implications, (continued on page 
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by Dale Denny * 


A place where the sky is crystal and clear 
A place so quiet that you can hear. 

The sound of a beaver at work on a tree 

The whisper of a muskrat swimming effortlessly. 

A wolf in the distance gives his mournful call 
That echoes again and again from the mountain wall, 

The croaking of frogs - the clicking of crickets 
lhe wind as it plays a tune in the thickets. , 

A lonely loon with his eerie cry 
A coyote that croons to the moon on high, 

A squirrel that chatters - a jay that squawks 
A raven so gutteral he almost talks. 

So quietly the coo of a dove 

Ihen the scream of an eagle soaring above, 

1 he drum,drum,drum of a grouse on a log 
A bellering moose in a nearby bog. 

("he honking of geese on their southerly flight 
The hooting of owls in the clear autumn night. 

This is natures symphony played by natures laws 
If it gets out of tune - MAN is the cause. 

These things are ours, but just to borrow 
If we waste them now they'll be gone tomorrow. 

CONSIDER THAT!I 

* (reprinted from Newsletter of Fed. of P.C. Naturalists, Vol.15(2),June/77) 

********************* 

The 'bottom of the barrel (continued) 

First of all, it continues to see nature as a commodity, albeit 
in a deeply appreciative way,but still as a commodity. Also it 
somehow overlookes the fact that the Inuit were there first, 
thousands of years before there were any appreciative Canadians 
(the Inuit are circumpolar, northern people). And, tens or scores 
of thousands of years ago, when the ancestors of the Inuit ar¬ 
rived, .there had already evolved a most beautiful arrangement 
of living beings » They were not possessed by anyone« they were 
no one's heritage. The simply belonged. 

The perception of white Canadian or even of Inuit proprietor¬ 
ship over the Arctic is rooted in a system of belief old'er than 
the Protestant ethic, older even than the religious mission of 
nature’s conquest through science. The notion of proprietorship 
draws its nourishment from the immovable assumption that every¬ 
thing that is not human is in the human service; more, that 
everything that is not human is owned— absolutely and without 
qualification—by the human species.. You really cannot go further 
than that. All of nature is perceived as a human subsidiary. 

*(reprinted from Nature Canada, Oct.-Dec. 198 I) 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to April 18, 1982 - 


* - indicates first 

record 

for the 

year 


F - indicates first 

record 

for the migration 


L - indicates last 

record for the 

migration 


Common Loon 

Mar. 

28F 

1 Lake at Fifty Rd. WinonaH ughes, Coker 


Apr. 

14 15; 6 N Shore; Stoney Ck 

Powells; Waldhuher 

Red-necked Grebe 

Mar. 

H* 

10 La Salle Park 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Apr. 

18 

250 Burlington Lakefront 

Agro, Olmsted, Snider 

H omed Grebe 

Mar. 

20* 

3 Brant inn site 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Apr. 

18 

40 Woodland Cemetery 

Agro, Olmsted, Snider 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Mar. 

12 

3 Confederation Park 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Dble-cr. Cormorant 

Apr. 

17* 

9 Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin, Finlayso n 

Great Blue H eron 

Mar. 

19F 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

Bob Finlayson 


Apr. 

7 

21 Dundas Hydro Station 

Bob Finlayson 

Green Heron 

Apr. 

17* 

1 Chedoke Creek 

John Olmsted 

Great Egret 

Apr. 

13* 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Bob Finlayson 

Black-crowned 

Mar. 

27* 

2 Indian Point 

Denys Gardiner 

Night Heron 

Apr. 

4 

4 Tollgates Pond 

Denys Gardiner 

Mute Swan 

Apr. 

4 

2 Tollgates Pend 

Denys Gardiner 

Whistling Swan 

Mar. 

13 

5 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Mar. 

14 

240 Woodland Cemetery 

J. Cram, McLaughlin 


Mar. 

17 

12 over Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 


Mar. 

21 

66 Dundas Marsh 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Mar. 

25 

46 ever Dundas Valley 

Michael Clark 


Mar. 

26 

28 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Apr.. 

4 

J,. ; 'Bronte :: 

Ma-Pku Jenh’ihg s 


Mar. 

28 

90 Lake at Lewis Road 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Mar. 

30 

41 over Dundas Marsh 

Gerald Chappie 


Mar. 

31 

65 Lake at Fifty Road 

Hughes, Tabone, Coker 


Apr. 

11, 17 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Canada Goose 

Mar. 

27 

140 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Lesser Snow Goose 

Mar. 

22F 

6 Bronte Ck Prov. Park 

Michael Clark 

Pintail 

Mar. 

11F 

4 Brant Inn site 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

2 

60 Woodland Cemetery 

R. Waldhuber 

Green-winged Teal 

Mar. 

26F 

1 Valley Inn 

A. Harrington, T. Reid 

Blue-winged Teal 

Mar. 

13* 

2 Kemp Rd. Grimsby 

Hughes, Coker, Tabone 

Baldpate 

Mar. 

13 F 

6 Woodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Northern Shoveler 

Apr. 

3 

15 D undas Marsh 

Bob Finlayson 

Wood Duck 

Mar. 

25* 

12 Carroll 1 s Point 

A. H arrington, T. P.eic 

Redhead 

Mar. 

20 

2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Ring-necked Duck 

Mar. 

25* 

6 Carroll's Point 

A. Harrington, T. Reid 


Mar. 

27 

40 Woodland Cemetery 

McLaughlin, Waldhuber 


Apr. 

3 

1 Valley inn 

Rosemary Gaymer 


Apr. 

4 

6 Christie Cons. Area 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Canvasback 

Mar. 

22F 

1 Dundas Hydro Scation 

Michael Clark 


Mar. 

27 

15 La Salle Park 

Michael Clark 

Greater Scaup 

Mar, 

27 

450 East end of Bay 

Michael Clark 

Barrow's Goldeneye 

Mar. 

14L 

1 Brant inn site 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Buffiehead 

Apr. 

4 

30 Christie Cons. Area 

Tom & Anne Reid 

White-winged 

Apr. 

3 

2 Brant Inn site 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Scoter 

Apr. 

17F 

115 Woodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Ruddy Duck 

Apr. 

3F 

3 Woodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Apr. 

4 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 
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Hooded Merganser 

liar. 

27 

33 Bay & Dundas Hydro 

McLaughlin, Waldhuber 

Red-breasted 

Mar. 

25F 

6 La Salle Park 

A. Ha rrington, T. Reid 

Merganser 

Apr. 

3 

3 00 Burlington (it Confed Pk K. McLaughlin 

Turkey Vulture 

Mar. 

13 

1 McMaster University 

Gerald Chappie 


Mar. 

24 

55 Grimsby Peak 

Michael Cla.rk 


Mar. 

25 

17 Mountain Av Reservoir 

Rick Snider 


Mar. 

31 

100 Winona 

George Coker 

Goshawk 

Mar. ; 

20 :24 1: 5 Grimsby Peak 

M. Clark et al. 


Mar. 

28 

3 Grimsby Peak 

Denys Gardiner et al. 


Apr. 

12 

3 Grimsby Peak 

Donys Gardiner 


Apr. 

15 

2 Grimsby Peak 

Klabunde, McLaughlin 

TlCj 1 ., • 

Apr. 

15 

3 Grassies 

P. Thoem, Copeland 

Sharp-whinned 

Mar. 

20 ; 241 

3 36 Grimsby Peak 

Michael Clark et al. 

H awk 

Apr. 

16 

400 Grimsby Peak 

Walter Klabunde et al. 

Cooper's H awk 

Mdr.20;24 

2; 9 Grimsby Peak 

M. Clark et al. 

Red-tailed H awk 

Mar. 

20 

85 Grimsby Peak 

Michael Clark et al. 


Mar. 

24 

116 Grimsby Peak 

Michael Clark et al. 

Red-shouldered 

Mar. 

20 

54 Grimsby Peak 

M. Clark et al. 

H awk 

Mar. 

24 

80 Grimsby Peak 

M. Clark et al. 


Apr. 

16 3 

imm. Grimsby Peak 

Walter Klabunde 


Apr. 

1$ 1 

. ad. Stoney Creek 

Mike Wolfe 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Apr. 

16 # 

23 Grimsby Pea.k 

W. Klabunde et al. 


Apr. 

17 

22 Stoney Creek 

Mike Wolfe 

Rough-legged 

Mir.24; 25 

2 5 Grimsby Pea k 

Michael Cla.rk et al. 

H awk 

Apr. 

15 

6 Grimsby Peak 

K. McLaughlin et al. 

Bald Eagle 

Mar. 

20 2 

1 ad. Grimsby Peak 

George Meyers et al. 


Apr. 

12 

1 Grimsby Peak 

Denys Gardiner et al. 


Apr. 

15 1 

imm. Grimsby Peak 

W. Klabunde et al. 

Marsh H awk 

Mar.20 ; 2L 

3} 4 Grimsby Peak 

M. Clark et al. 

Osprey 

Apr. 

12* 

. 1 Grimsby Peak 

Dave Copeland 


Apr. 

15 

7 Grimsby Peak 

W. Klabunde et al. 

Peregrine Falcon 

Mar. 

23 

1 McMaster University 

Gerald Chappie 

Merlin 

Mar. 

24 

1 Gr:msby Peak 

Michael Clark 


Apr. 

12 

1 Grimsby Peak 

Denys Gardiner 


Apr. 

l8ad. 

male Grimsby Peak 

D. Copeland et al. 

American Kestrel 

Mhr. 

20 

3 Grimsby Peak 

Michael Cla.rk 

Ruffed Grouse 

Mar. 

27 

1 Beamer Cons. Area 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Apr. 

18 

2 Bronte Woods 

Mark Jennings 

Gray Partridge 

Mar. 

26# 

1 Beamer Cons. Area 

Denys Gardiner 

SSndhill Crane 

Apr. 

4* 

1 Bronte flying west 

Mark Jennings 

Common Gallinule 

Mar. 

29 * 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Gerald & Nina Chappie 

American Coot 

Mar. 

13* 

1 Confederation Park 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Mar. 

20 

2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Killdeer 

Apr. 

4 

654 Bronte flying SW 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

4 

1000 Brant Inn flying SW 

Kevin McLaughlin 

American Woodcock 

Mhr. 

19* 

2 Chedoke Creek 

Rick Snider 


Mar. 

20 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Mar. 

26 

17 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Common Snipe 

Mar. 

26 * 

2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

4 

27 Bronte flying SW 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

4 

24 Brant Inn flying SW 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Apr. 

4 

24 North Shore flying SW 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Upland Plover 

Apr. 

18# 

1 Green Mtn & E 11th 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Greater Yellowlegs 

. Apr. 

17# 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Apr. 

4* 

1 North Shore of Bay 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Apr. 

18 

8 Green Mountain Road 

Kevin McLaughlin 
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Pectoral Sandpiper 

Apr. 

15* 

15 Kemp Road Grimsby 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Least Sandpiper 

Apr. 

19* 

1 Shell Pend. Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Dunlin 

Apr. 

17* 

2 Shell Pond, Bronte 

Jennings, Richards 

Gla ucous Gull 

Apr. 

4 

1 Brant Inn site 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Apr. 

8 , 11 

1, 1 Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson, McLaughlin 

Kumlien 1 s Gull 

Apr. 

17 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Aipr. 

l(il*sub-ad. Beamer Ccns. Area 

McLaughlin, Gardiner 

Bonaparte 1 s Gull 

Apr. 

10 

1 Grimsby Dump 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Apr. 

1 * 

5 Dundas Marsh 

Bob Finlayson 

Little Gull 

Apr. 

16 

350 Dundas Marsh 

Bob Finlayson 

Apr. 

17* 

1 ad. Woodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Apr. 

18 

1 ad. Woodland Cemetery 

Agro, Olmsted, Snider 

Forster's Tem 

Apr. 

9* 

1 Shell Pier, Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Common Tern 

Apr. 

18 

12 Dundas Marsh 

Agro, Olmsted, Snider 

Apr. 

18* 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

McLaughlin, Snider ' 

Caspian Tem 

Apr. 

15* 

1 Smithville Lcagoons 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Long-eared Owl 

Apr. 

17 

5 Woodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Mar. 

12 

6 Mount Hope 

R. Waldhube r 


Mar. 

28 

5 Hopkins Tract, R.B.G. 

Gerald Chappie 


Apr. 

4 

6 U. Middle & Bronte Rd 

van Dyken, Richards 

Short-eared Owl 

Apr. 

17 ; 18 

2, 1 Stoney Creek; Bronte 

Mike Wolfe; Jennings 

Mar. 

27 

’TL over Brant Inn site 

McLaughlin, Waldhuber 


Apr. 

9 

5 Mud St. & 8 th Rd E 

McLaughlin, Copeland 

Hawk Owl 

Mar. 

27 * 

1 658 Cherrywood Dr 

Les & Barbara Laking 

Whip-poor-will 

Apr. 

17 * 

1 Bronte 

Ian Richards 

Chimney Swift 

Apr. 

17 * 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Thelma Powell 

Yellow-sh. Flicker 

Mar. 

20F 

1 Beamer Cons. Area 

Denys Gardiner 

Pileated Woodpecker 

Mar. 

24 

1 Dundas Marsh willows 

Bob Finlayson 

• * r 0 ;.J J , , 

Apr. 

6 

1 Burloak Woods, Bronte 

Jennings, Richards 

Yellow-bellied 

Apr. 

5 

1 Stoney Ck Ball Park 

R. Waldhuber ■ 

Sapsucker 

Apr. 

6 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Eastern Ph oebe 

Mkr. 

29; 31 

. 1, 2 Dundas Marsh; Bronte 

Finlayson; Jennings 

Tree Swallow 

Mar. 

22 * 

7 N orth Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Apr. 

4 

20 Brant inn flying SW 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Bank Swallow 

Apr. 

15* 

2 Dundas Marsh willows 

Bob Finlayson 

Rough-winged Swallow 

Apr. 

16 * 

2 Gra ssies 

Dave Copeland 

Bam Swallow 

Apr. 

13* 

3 Dundas Dump 

Bob Finlayson 

Purple Martin 

Apr. 

15* 

4 Vinemount & Grimsby 

McLaughlin et al. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Mar. 

28 

1 Bronte Road 

Gardiner, van Dyken 

Brown Cre eper 

Mar. 

26F 

2 Beamer Cons. Area 

Denys Gardiner 

H ouse Wren 

Apr. 

18 * 

1 Burloak Woods, Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Winter Wren 

Mar. 

31F 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

6 

10 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

N. Mockingbird 

Apr. 

5 

1 Lakeshore & Burloak Dr Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

16 

1 Mountain Av Reservoir 

Rick Snider 

Brown Thrasher 

Apr. 

17F 

1, 2 Mountainside; Bronte 

Olmsted; Jennings 


Apr. 

18 

1 Oakville 

Don & Joan Gunn 


Apr. 

18 

1 Beamer Cons. Area 

Roy Baker 

American Robin 

Mkr. 

26 

2030 in 2js hours at Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

4 

2 100 Bronte, flying SV/ 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

4 10,000 in 3 hours, Burlington 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Apr. 

4ver 3000 North Shore of Bay 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

H ermit Thrush 

Apr. 

4* 

1 Slote Rd Copetown 

William I. Campbell 


Apr. 

5 

2 Oak Knoll Drive 

Henry Sprague 

Eastern Bluebird 

Mar. 

26 * 

3 Shell Pond, Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Mir. 

31 

1 ‘Winona 

George Coker 


Apr. 

4 

6 Brant Inn site 

Kevin McLaughlin 
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Blue-gray Gnatcatcher Apr. 

18* 

1 Westdale Park 

Bob Finlayson 

Golden-cr. Kinglet 

Mar. 

26F 

1, 1 Bronte; Beamer C. A. 

Jennings; Gardiner 


Apr. 

3 

5 Treeland St. Burl. 

Adam H arringtcn 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

Apr. 

3* 

2 Treeland St. Burl. 

Adam Harrington 


Apr. 

3 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Water Pipit 

Mar. 

26* 

6 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Mar. 

28 

24 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 


Apr. 

4 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Cedar Waxwing 

Apr. 

9F 

18 Burloak Drive 

Denys Gardiner 


Apr. 

16 

9 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Northern Shrike 

Apr. 

8 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

14 

1 Beamer Cons. Area 

Walter Klabunde 

Myrtle Warbler 

Apr. 

4* 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Apr. 

4 

1 Bronte Road 

van Dyken, Richards 

Eastern Meadowlark 

Mar. 

13 

3 U pper Midale Road 

Denys Gardiner 


Mar. 

16 

6 Treeland St Burlington 

Adam Harrington 

Western Meadowlark 

Apr. 

18* 

1 Smithville 

Alfred Epp 

Red-winged Blackbird 

Mar. 

14 

100 Treeland fit Burlington Adam Harrington 

Rusty Blackbird 

Mar. 

17* 

50 Dundas Hydro Station 

Bob Finlayson 


Mar. 

21 

6 Dundas Marsh 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Mar.- 

26 

2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

Mar. 

14F 

4 Treeland st. Burlington Adam Harrington 

Evening Grosbeak 

Mar. 

29-Apr. 

1 1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Purple Finch 

Apr. 

16 

2 Mountain Av Reservoir 

Rick Snider 

H ouse Finch 

Mar. 

25 

2 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Herrington, T. Reids 


Mar. 

26 

1 112 First St Stoney CkR. Waldhuber 


Mar. 

29-Apr. 

1 1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 


Apr. 

2-12 

2 Oak Knoll Drive 

Henry Sprague 


Apr. 

9 

2 Beulah Ave. 

Rick Snider 


Apr. 

18 

1 North Sh ore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Apr. 

18 

4 West 4th St. 

Brian Pomfret 

Pine Grosbeak 

Apr. 

13 

6 85-7 Eagle Drive 

Laurel & G. North 


Apr. 

14L 

1 857 Eagle Drive 

Laurel North 

Common Redpoll 

Apr. 

5 

7 Hxvy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 


Apr. 

18 

2 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Pine Siskin 

Apr. 

9 

3 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Red-eyed Towhee 

Apr. 

3 

1, 1 Hendrie Pk, Woodward Av Gaymer; Wolfe 

Savannah Sparrow 

Apr. 

IF 

1 Dundas Dump 

Bob Finlayson 

Vesper Sparrow 

Apr. 

6* 

2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Chipping Sparrow 

Apr. 

17* 

1, 1 Mountainside; Bronte 

Olmsted; Jennings 

Field. Sparrow 

Apr. 

4 * 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

White-crowned Sp. 

Mar. 

31 

2 Wincna 

Raymond Hughes 

White-throated 

Mar. 

13 

1 U. Middle & Bronte Rd 

Denys Gardiner 

Sparrow 

Mar. 

17 

1 Waterdown 

Ruth Lenz 


Apr. 

16 f 

1, 1 Bronte; Reservoir 

Jennings; R. Snider 

Fox Sparrow 

Apr. 

3* 

1, 1 Bronte; Dundas Marsh 

Jennings; Finlayson 


Apr.7-15 

2 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma. Powell 


Apr. 

9 

1 Burloak Drive 

Denys Gardiner 


Apr. 

16 

1 Mountain Av Reservoir 

Rick Snider 

Swamp Sparrow 

Apr. 

4* 

1 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Song Sparrow 

Mar. 

26 

30 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Snow Bunting 

Apr. 

18L 

1 Caisteeter Centre 

Mike Wolfe 


Please send your bird records by the 10th of the month to George W. North, 
857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-5463 
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